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PEDAGOGICAL SECTION 

Bulletin hi. February, 1918. 

Devoted to the Interests of the Teaching of Scandinavian Languages in America. 

THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 

GRADES 

In some parts of the Northwest instruction in the Scandinavian 
languages is given in the elementary schools. It is my behef that 
this should be discouraged and that English is the only language 
that should be taught in the grades and the common schools. 

The overwhelming majority of our pubUc school pupils do not 
go beyond the eighth grade. They pass out into life with a piti- 
fully insufficient equipment. Owing to the vast numbers of pupils 
involved, the choice of the matter of instruction for the common 
schools is of far greater importance to the nation than the deter- 
mination of the curricula of the high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities in the land. It is the sacred duty of all who are entrusted 
with this task to see that this brief period is utilized to the utmost, 
that the coming men and women may have as much equipment 
as possible for their duties as citizens and heads of famihes, that 
they be prepared as well as possible for the economic struggle, 
and that all possible light and joy be spread over their lives— a 
herculean task for the short years of childhood. 

The foremost instrument for the acquisition of all this is the 
English language. Through its use our citizens must acquire all 
other knowledge, it is their daily instrument of communication, 
its correct and effective use is a mark of superiority and a means 
of advancement in every walk of life. Moreover, through it alone 
can they enter into the spiritual unity of the American people 
and know the pride and joy of being an American. Only the best 
of the eighth graders can spell and punctuate the English language 
correctly, but few speak it correctly or read more than simple 
prose and verse understandingly. Then there are American 
history, civics, geography, arithmetic and hygiene, all of which 
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are necessary for the young citizen. His great educational need 
is English and there is not time for another language. 

This is even more the case where the pupil is of foreign parentage 
and speaks a halting and unidiomatic English. Few realize that 
there are thousands of native born Americans who are in the tragic 
situation of having no mother tongue. They know only half way 
the language of their foreign-born parents, and they speak a de- 
based and denatured EngUsh, bare of pungent and racy idiom, 
replete with awkward translations of foreign phrases. The peasant 
lad of the old world feels his heart swell at the ancient ballads of 
his race. The uneducated American thrills at the majesty of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg speech. The soul of a man or woman 
with little learning is set tingling by the beauty of a swinging 
line if he has bred in heart and bone a sure feeling for his mother 
tongue. But these unfortunate thousands have no such feeling. 
Linguistically they are still strangers in a strange land, for they 
have not yet drunk from the deep wells of English speech, but 
rather from a roadside trough. They are profoundly unfortunate. 

These unfortunate ones who are thus set off from all other people 
in the world by not possessing a mother tongue are not in isolated 
groups, but they occupy whole counties and groups of counties, 
great portions of states. Unless some agency comes to their help 
they will perpetuate this state of things to future generations, as 
in the case of the Pennsylvania Germans. The only agency upon 
which we can count is the public school. And the time it has is 
so short. 

Even if we rob the pupils of the needed instruction in the lan- 
guage of their native land, the brief time that is given them will 
not suffice to give them instruction of real value in the foreign 
language, it will but serve to increase the confusion by weakening 
their feeling for English. 

I have had considerable experience in giving German instruc- 
tion to college students who had begun that language in the grades 
and had continued it in the high school and later in college, the 
fortunate few who were able to continue the subject beyond the 
grades. With hardly an exception they were not so well founded 
in the fundamentals as pupils who had started German in the high 
school. They had acquired a false feeling of assurance and spoke 
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rapidly a large amount of exceedingly bad German, bare of endings 
and in English order. It is always very difficult to induce these 
students to correct such early ingrained faults, as they are con- 
fident and stifiFnecked in their errors. Undoubtedly one reason 
for this is that they had been under such poor instruction. A 
good many teachers of German in the grade schools of a large 
city have been in my classes. They are as a rule the American 
born children of German parents and speak glibly the " Kauder- 
welsch" of the second generation, unacquainted either in prac- 
tice or theory with the commonest principles of German grammar, 
unable to form a correct sentence, except here and there by chance, 
and utterly unfitted to teach German. It is difficult to get any 
other kind, for the imported teacher is not successful as a rule, 
and anyone who equips himself by thorough study and foreign 
residence can get a much better position than teaching in the 
grades. I doubt if the teaching conditions would be more favor- 
able for any other foreign language. 

As the overwhelming majority of the pupils in our common 
schools do not go beyond the eighth grade, the time of the pupil 
is exceedingly brief and only the most important subjects can be 
taught. One of the most important is English, especially for the 
child of foreign-born parents. There is therefore not sufficient 
time to spare for a foreign language. If time is spared for a foreign 
language, it will be too brief to give the pupil a soUd foundation. 
My own experience with pupils who have had such instruction 
is that it is a detriment to them, and I have found the instruction 
exceedingly inferior. For these reasons I think that instruction 
in foreign languages should be deferred until the first year of the 
high school. 

Chester N. Gould. 

The University of Chicago. 



